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secure in their treaty, would at once become less
enthusiastic for the continuation of the war. But,
as so often, a personal element entered into his
calculations. He had not abandoned the hope
that he would one day when the war was over
become Governor-General of the Spanish Nether-
lands. The Emperor had recently renewed this
offer. If those Netherlands, however, were to be
partitioned with British agreement in order to
give the Dutch their barrier fortresses, the
Emperor would certainly not be so willing to
confer their governorship on a British general,
Hence, by deliberate procrastination and intrigue,
he did his utmost to rupture the Barrier negotia-
tions.

Marlborough had no such secret motive for
preventing the success of the negotiations with
France, but he naturally objected to any separate
Franco-Dutch discussions until the Allies had
agreed together on demands that could be jointly
presented to the French delegates. He succeeded
in shelving the Barrier negotiations and inducing
the Dutch and Austrians to agree on a joint
ultimatum to France which was euphemistically
called the " preliminaries." By these France was
to surrender the entire Spanish Empire, consisting
of the Netherlands, Spain itself, the Indies,
Naples, Sicily and Milan, as well as Strasbourg
and Alsace, to the Habsburg Emperor and to
yield a group of fortresses to the Dutch. In the
event of Louis XIV's grandson, Philip of Anjou,
refusing to evacuate Spain within two months,
the Allies were by Article XXXVII to keep their
gains and renew the war. Torcy, the French